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ABSTRACT 

Educators and intellectuals vith sone sense of 
huianity should comprehend the hidden message inherent in setting up 
a dichotomy referring to two linguistic/cultural entities: that one 
set of structures is sufficient; one is not^ for the black student # 
this message of inferiority is communicated both through the teacher 
in his instruction, assignments, grading procedures, and attitudes, 
and through the university in its tracking system which extends to 
society and the job market. To provide the kind of 
language/composition teaching the minority student needs, a learning 
environment should be set up in which he gains uastery in obtaining 
information, reading competently^ using language effectively, and 
organizing concepts verbally-<-all using the dialect to which he is 
accustomed. (J M) 
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I would 'like to begin by telling you something of the trials and tribu- 
lations endured by two Black English-speaking people who have managed » rather 
miraculously in the case of one» to negotiate this system and thxxs survive* 

there* €y\ Black linguist at the University of California, Brother Ernie Smith- 
"Sweet Ernie'* as he used to be known in his old hustlin days in the streets-*- 
vho lived his early life as a Black reject in the educational institutions of 
America. As a young man, he was sent to a number of rehabilitation institutions 
for "acting out" (i.e,> for what they thought was ^serious Violations" of the 
rules) • From the (jit-go*, ^*^^^8^» such judgments of Ernie* s behavior were based 
inostly on his linguistic competence, or rather, the lack of such. was bom- 
btnf^ed with a number of labels,^ all of which appeared on his cum card and fol- 
lowed him wherever he went—labels like "non-verbal," "linguistically deprived,*' 
"dyslexia,"^ lack of auditory discrimination skills, " verbally destitute," and so 
on and so on. 

The way you "earn" all these labels is everytlme the teacher ask you a 
question, you come with what you know, that is, you answer in your native Black 
dialect. but you get corrected^ You know, the teacher reprimands "Where are your 
supplies?" and you answer "I ain got none* " She corrects not "I ain't got none, 
"I don* t have any," Eventually this kind of student, like Sweet Ernie did, opts 
for being^^non-verbal'^ that is, for sayln nothln since nothin he say is gon be 
right noway. And thus the cycle begins, from school to youth homesV to prison 
Slid it *s a miracle if you get back on the rigjht track* 

Now the outcome of my experience as a Black English speaker going through 
the public schools.; was naturally different from Sweet Ernie's since being a 
girl and thus being taught to be passive, subdued, and submissive^ ! didn^ t 
rebel with outright aggressive dr defensively withdrawal behavior* Instead I 
topk 1^^^^^^^ let the fury bottle up inside of me and went on to college 
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where Wham! 1 ran into speech correction courses which I had to pass 
or else be denied the credential I ne^^ded to earn my own living and thus 
keep me and my young son of f A^D.C/ 

What uhmrunnin down r then# is bout hidden agendas which use the 
mino rity stud ent ' s language] 

r — 

J^as a tool of oppression. And I cannot stress often enough that all this peda- 
gogical talk of bi-lingual, bi-cultural models. Black English, Chicano dialect, 
and so on and so on, Insiduously conincides with the socio'-political TOvements 
of the late Fifties and Sixties when Blacks- -and other minorltiesy^but: especially 
Blacks, initially, since we have been the innovators in conteii5)orary social change 
strategies—when these outsiders in American life began to, demand the entry which \ 
native sons should never have been denied. Specifically JT'Wi r^fer r//gto the 
Supreme Court desegregation decision of 195A; to Black Rosa Parks* refusal to 
move to the back of the bus in 1955; to Martin Luther King's subsequent launch- 
ing of the Civil Rights Movementj to Malcolm X's push for Black self-determinlation 
in the early Sixties; to Stokeley Cai-mlchael's call for Black Power in 1966; as 
veil as all the urban rebellions in Newark, Watts, Detroiti etc* In dealing 
with t forces of this new thinist and the legitimate demands for economic and 
politico! participation, the power elite done simply poured the same old wine iri 
new bottles. As educators and intellectuals with supposedly some sense of human*^ 
ity, we should refuse to participate as the oppressive arm of this managerial 
machine elite* You see, this Is a very complex business and current teaching 
strategies pushing bi-cultural, bi-dlalectal models fail to deal adequately with 
this hidden message- The minute you set up a dichotomy,call it what you will, 
commu dialect vs* textbook dialect; school talk vs. hone talk; standard vs. 

college English vs. non-college English, don*t matter what you call 
IlilS^^^^ one set 

IjERJCl tfV^t^^ ik sufficient, the other Is not. thi6 id the Black 6tudent*a per- 



ceptlofi of vhat^s goln down in language/ composition teaching* And the escperiencei 4 
perceptions of the Black student are generally shared by other Third World > min- 
ority dtudents. 

l*ia ruhnin down to you the view not only f rota my own experience as a minor* 

ity student, which is co-signed by the comments of others like myself^ such as 

\UnfVersity of California^ 
Sweet Emie» the^ T* linguist. But also, on the basis of my on-going 

research in this area* it seems that students of this generation bees going through 
the same ol changes that Ernie and I went through* The mechanisms by which this 
hidden message of linguistic inferiority is conveyed can be broadly categorized 
in two ways: 1) those of the individual teacher and his set of classroom behaviors; 
2) those of the university in its role as a tracking or sorting institution for 
the power elite of this society. 

Even though the message of linguistic inferiority is not stated explicitly^ 
it comes across through implication«-via instructions, assignments 1 grading pro^ 
cedures, and so oil* For example 1 a student receives a paper^ bleeding with red 
inl^ and is told to read certain sections in Warriner's, the Harper Handbook^ 
the Itarcourt Brace Handbook, or what have you, the sections he is told to read- 

% are those which deal with features of Black English syntax, though 
they don't be labelled as Black English, of course. Or the student receives a 
paper with some items circled and he is told to correct these thangs and left 
to his own devices to find out what needs correcting, ^-g-^ j^fter looking at 
several papers like this recently, it*s obvious that what's always circled is a 
set of grammatical/mechanical/punctuation features • Or consider the grading pro- 
cedure whereby the instructor gives two or sometimes ev^rt three—and I just saw 
a paper the other day with four grades^ ^ .^. ^^ only confuses the student because 

the f^nal ana gradfes have to be reconciled, and so his usdge/mechanics 

Rtad^^^ his total gtade after all* The point is that such teacher be- 



havlors begin to form a pattern^and the student Is quick to perceive that pattern 
and the message It lt» He begins to notice that those students having trouble 
ij) composition classes ^re almost always the minority students (and don* t never 
think that the students don* t compare notes with students In other sections of 
a given coursel) The student *s perceptlon'.- ^ Is that not only^J|tl[ils an attack 

on his Blackness via his Black language^ bat» more Importantlyi none of this Is 
helping him to git over In attaining his degree from the university, because, 
despite his presence In comp classes, he continues to have difficulty with writing 
assignments In sociology, psychology, history, and other courses. 

What Is the role the Institution plays in this process? For one thing. It 
endorses It by encouraging the placement of minority st:udents in remedial English 
courses* Some universities have done away with comp requirements but have retained 
a special writing course for "open admissions," "high potential," low achievement," 
"Upward bound, "higher horizons." and whatever other kinds of euphemisms exist 
today for Blackfll^ Chicano and/\minority students. Some universities still have a 
comp requirement but allov? students to place out of it through placement tests, > , " 
which ^re alwayjs based^ of course, on t;he model of the predominant culture/ 
^in another way » the Black student becomes the victim of university policy. Now, 
tmless you believe Shockley^ Jensen, Herrenstein^ and the rest of the motley 
genetic inferiority crew, somebody 'crazy I Like» either the minority student 
really Is inferior or the instutional model is faulty. I, of course^ know the 
weight belong on the institution cause the university la functioning as an agenc 
to eliminate those whom the power elite defines as unqualified from a now very 
tight Job market, and ultimately from full participation in the society. Like 
in this society, your survival is tied to the amount of education and training 
you have* 

Two Interrelated concerns must be dealt with if we are to provide the kind 
6f lafifeuage/coaposltlon teaching the minority student really needs ^ First, W6 



need a philosophy of composition, which speaks to the question: why do this student 
need this course^ which may be different from: why do I> the teacher^ think he 
need it» but It should be the same as: why do he, the student, think he need It? 
the second concern has to do with models of Black education. Now the current 
literature about Black students can be subsumed under two headings: people either 
talk about the deficiencies of the Black so-called culturally deprived chlld^ or 
they talk about the d ifferences of this student. Now, where uhm comln from, .this 
amo^unt^ to the same +V>VrtQ^ since the differences Is^J never the sort the teacher 
or the Institution can abide. Like, what good Is these differences If they only 
good on Blue Hill Ave In Boston, Mack Street In Detroit, or at the comer of 125th 
and Seventh In Harlem? I propose a third model, and the folks at Nairobi College, 
a Black-run Inst 1 tut lon^ln East Palo Alto^^tiave a word for It: Excellence* At 
Nairobi, because they work toward the attainment of Black Intellectual excellence 
and do not get hung up In stigmatizing terms like bi-dlalectallsm, they are accom- 
plishing something, like teaching the whole community to teach each other to read* 
To work toward Black Excellence Is to transcend the narrow constricting arguments 
about differences and deficits. The Excellence model asserts that Blacks and 
other minorities can excel In cognitive/ Unguis tic tasks and teaches toward the 
acquisition of that ^-rExcellence» Specifically, in language/composition teach- 
ing, this bees meanin that we by-pass the petty talk bout whether students bees 
say In he do or he does , and Instead we set up a learning environment whereby he 
gains ttkastery In higher order conceptual skills and the ability to articulate 
his thoughts logically, coherently, with specificity, and WITH WHATE\^R NUTS AND 
BOLTS OF DIALECT HE HAS AT HtS CO^^MAND . 

So now> if you want to know what minority students want/need, you ask them 
and that*s what t been doln* My experience and current research with Black 
Stud^lUf Indicates the followlnjj articulated needs which speak to a philosophy 
Vcotoi>«>iit ion/ language instruction* done ''tiranslated^f -tH^V responses and 



categorl?.ed them In terms of language that I/we tautually tmderstand, but the 
messages are essentially 

!• Competence In obtaining Information , That is, knowledge of research tools 
and tnethods, sources of Information and how to use them. Not simply how to 
use the library, but research skills, knowledge of journals, what kinds are^^^-^^ 
for what, and so on* For example, a Black student asked me-, what happened 
to the twenty slaves that landed at Jamestown in 1619 on the Good Ship Jesus« 
She wanted to know where could she find out that kind of Information, cause 
"the book^dkMste say/' 

2. Competence In reading . Critical reading, that is, making inferences and 
critically reacting to material read, being able to separate your view from 
the author's, being able to peep the writer's hole card, i.e., diggin on the 
author's hidden agenda. 

3, Competence In using language as a conceptual tool . Now, we know language 
has both social and purely aesthetic uses. But here\^ > seem to bo talking 
about the cognitive function of language, that is, language a symbolic 
mechanism for processing knowledge. English teachers could/should teach 
students how to apprehend that knowledge through linguistic competencies. 
Nowi this don ^t mean no lightweight simple stuff like teaching complete sen-- 
tences as expressions of complete thoughts # ^eah, some folks still into that!) 
The best recent example I seen of what uhm tryln to get at he r^ was done not 
by an English teacher at all, but by a Black graduate student teaching a 
section of introductory sociology. In Introducing concepts like socialization, 
a and so on, this teachet broke down the terms In a variety of 
sentences to make statements about the discipline—in short, she demonstrated 
hpw each concept is a handy linguistic tool for approaching the study of social 

' , b^ And not In no lecture method^ she had the students Interacting with 
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h^r, giving exaiBples from they ovti experiences and using the terms thews elves • 
4« Cotnpetence In orfeanlglng concepts into lar&et units of verbalization . By 
this I mean relating specific concepts to larger patterns of knowledge, like 
for example I ^Vhat has been the effect of acculturation on Black Americans?^* 
Dealing with an assignment like this involves knowing how to probe the topic, 
how to shape it to a given audiencei it means understanding the task^ being 
able to approach the task efficiently^ etc. 

After all, a composition course is a process course and we must build the 
content in, and I'm suggesting that the content can be specifically related to 
the other areas of knowledge-courses, if you like — that the student is engaged in. 
Cause, you see, the most commonly articulated need from Black students is that 
English teachers give them skills to wite for other courses. Now, the traditional 
topics they been given help them none at all in this process. A student came to 
ma the other day, bemoaning the fact that she had been given an assignment to 
write a descriptive paper on an object or event, and the Instructor suggested 
that they go to the museum and write a description of a painting or object in the 
museum,"How is this gon help mel" the student righteously lamented. 

Now, in some circles, I know what uhm runnin down amounts to heresy, to eug^ 
gest that composition be a^ service^'course or "merely" a skills course, but in 
point of fact , that used to be its reason for being, although though we would 
never admit it, and maybe that* s one of the reasons why we did the job so b^tdly* 
Apparently also university administrators done begun to think that Just maybe 
comp teachers airi doin they jobs too veil and are thus erasing that across-the- 
board English comp requirement^, except for Black and other minority students, that: 
is— ^nd thdt*s the rub I been VafpH* bout* Further, I am not unmindful of the 

J Ql^^ as therapy just aln the Black 6tudent»s Thang. His 

been the Oral Tradition that ie eirbodied in the rap sedslons ^yj:.S'M 



the crib or on the corner. And he got his Black Consciousness Thang together 
back In the Sixties? now he wants to be able to deal on the society/system with 
his new sense of self. So unlike the uptight, "uptaugUt'J student, he Is pretty 
«uch in touch with himself and free of the psychological hang-ups of the white, 
middle class student. BIJT he is still enslaved In 0+<^«^*^'^ ?* itiq)ortant way^t^ *' 
'this Black student Is looking for political and economic liberation and per- 
ceives his university credential as a step toward the goal of liberation. Thus 
he Is likely to dismiss as irrelevant composition teaching no^^eared toward eq- 
uipping him with the necessaries for his university survival kit. And maybe 
such "instruction" should be so dismissed. Because the Black student is still 
being confronted with composition as It traditionally done been mis taught, and 
with language teaching that is still hell-bent on the eradication of he do's and 
JLbe^. For this minority student of the Seventies, as it was for me and Sweet 
Ernie in the Fifties, such teaching becomes just another obstacle course whose 
hidden agenda la in the words of Ralph Ellison^ "keep this nigger boy runnin." 



